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N. E. FARMER. 


NUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF CHARCOAL. 

Though the importance of mixing charcoal with 
the food of animals, particularly that of swine, has 
been generally acknowledged, and its benefits ex- 
tensively tested, still it has been supposed that it 
only acted as a corrective to the acid tendency of 
food, aud facilitated fattening by improving the 
health of the animal. Some experiments are, how- 
ever, on record, which would seem to show that 
charcoal acts a more important part in the matter 
than has been usually assigned to it. 

In 1703, a family being driven from New York 
by the fever, were absent six or eight weeks be- 
fore it was deemed prudent to return. A number 
of fowls confined in a loft in the workshop of the 
house, were forgotten at the time of leaving, and as 
it was known that there was nothing provided for 
their subsistence, it was expected on the return 
that they would be found starved tu death. To 
the astonishment of all, the fowls were found alive 
and fat, though there was nothing upon which they 
could have fed, except a quantity of charcoal and 
shavings, water being supplied from the grind- 
stone trough. 

These .acts coming to the knowledge of a gen- 
tleman in New York, as we learn from the Record- 
er, he instituted the following experiment. He 
placed a turkey in a box or enclosure, 4 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 3 feet high, excluded light as 
much as could be done, and allowed a free circula- 
tion of air, and fed the turkey with soft brick, brok- 
en fine, pounded charcoal, and sir grains of corn 
per day. The box was kept locked. At the end 
of a month, the turkey was killed in the presence 
of several gentlemen, was large and heavy, and on 
being opened was found filled with fat. Nothing, 
on dissection, was found in the gizzard and entrails 
but charcoal and brick. Last winter the experi- 
ment was repeated, and with the same success. 

Several years since, in fitting out one of the 
Liverpool traders at New York, a pig on board was 
missing, and was supposed to have been lost. The 
cargo was taken on board, stowed, and the vessel 
sailed. It was now discovered that the pig was 
alive in the coal hole, but as he could not be got 
at readily, it was concluded to leave him to his 
fate. He remained in this retreat until the pas- 
sage was made, when his pigship was found to be 
not only alive and well, but materially improved in 
condition, though there was nothing, coal excepted, 
he could have swallowed. 

When it is remembered that wood, sugar, and 
several other substances, some of which are most 
nutritive, are compounded of nearly the same origi- 
nal elements, it would seem possible, by animal 
chemistry, to convert them to saving life; though 
all experiments with which wood or charcoal failed. 
The German chemists have converted wood into 
very pelatable bread, by roasting and pulverizing ; 
but calcination, it has been supposed, would de- 
stroy whatever powers of nutrition wood might 
originally contain. ‘The chemical action of vege- 





tables seems unable to produce the least effect on 
coal, and not the least particle of it has ever been 
found in the structure of vegetables, though mixed 
with the earth and water in which plants were 
growing, in the form of the most impalpable pow- 
der. Whether animal chemistry is able to do 


what vegetable organization cannot, remains to be | 


seen; though if there is no mistake in the state- 
ments alluded to, it would seem probable that this 
intractable substance is, in some way, made sub- 
servient to the nutrition of animals.— Genesee Fur. 


From the Conn. Farmer's Gazette. 


EXPERIMENT WITH SALTPETRE. 

Mr Eprror—Sir—I saw in your paper an ac- 
count of Mr Allen’s experiment with saltpetre and as 
he was unsuccessful and Jost his labor for his pains, 
I thought I would give you mire, that people may 
be induced to make further trial. I have not gone 
so far in the trial of it as he has, but the result is 
a little different. My experiment was in planting 
two acres of corn, with the ground prepared in the 
usual way. In the first place I took a portion of 
saltpetre, and made a solution with hot water, and 
soaked about four quarts of corn from eight o’cleck 
in the evening till six in the morning; then I took 
it out and mixed plaster with it, and planted part of 
it the next day, which came up very well. The 
remainder I planted the succeeding day, on acolder 
piece of land than the other, and with it I planted 
six rows of dry corn, Not more than one half the 
soaked corn came up, but the dry came up well; 
but there was a great difference in the color. That 
which I planted dry was yellow and sickly, but the 
other was dark and thrifty. The saltpetre used to 
soak the corn in, was one pound, which is too 
much for so small a quantity of corn. If the solu- 
tion is too strong, it will kill the chit, therefore 
it will not come up, and the farmer will lose his 
labor and seed; but I think it will be a benefit to 
use it, if we do not soak it too long in strong pickle, 
and plant it the day it is soaked ; it not only 
helps the growth, but keeps the worms and crows 
from destroying it. When TI hoed the first time, I 
found the pumpkins, which were not soaked in salt- 
petre, eat by the worms, while the corn remained 
untouched; therefore I think it may be used by the 
farmers, if they are cautious. 

Yours, G. G. Surpmayn. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT AS A MA- 
NURE FOR WHEAT. 

In Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, already 
mentioned, are contained some highly important 
experiments on wheat fields, by William Flening. 
Mr F. gives the result of eight different kinds of 
manure on the eighth of a Scotch acre of wheat. 
The two most important are: Nitrate of Soda, 80 
lbs., with Rape Dust, 5 cwt. to the acre, which 
produced 240 lbs. of wheat, weighing 62 1-4 lbs. 
per bushel, on one-eighth of an acre, 

Common salt, 160 lbs. to the acre, produced 249 
lbs. of wheat, weighing 62 lbs. to the bushel, on the 


| same quantity of ground. While the same mea- 
sure of land, without any manure, produced only 
90 Ibs. of wheat, weighing GL lbs. to the bushel. 
| The salt is therefore the most economical and pro- 
ductive manure used by Mr F. in his course of ex- 
| periments. 

Five bushels of Liverpool salt to the acre is said 
|to produce great effect on any crops, either of 
|grass, grain or roots. More than six have been 
| found to be injurious in some instances. ‘The use 
of salt, as a manure, was early known by the Ro- 
| mans, and other nations of antiquity, but has been 
little understood, or practiced, in modern times. It 
is somewhat extraordinary, that this important item 
‘ie the cultivation of the earth should have gone 
into disuse, on the sea-coast especially, where the 
linexhaustible fountains of the great deep are 
| continually dashing their briny billows at the feet 
of the cultivator. But modern experience has de- 
/monstrated its usefulness, wherever it has been 
tried. 

| It is also destructive to insects, the greatest ene- 
| mies of the vegetable kingdom; and if it had no 
| power asa manure, this alone makes it more valua- 
ible to the world, than all the preventives which the 
ingenuity of man has been able to discover against 
‘the innumerable hosts of these depredators, with 
| which the earth is infested. 

| A thin sprinkling of green sea-weed, salt hay, 
'sedge, or any other marine vegetable, on pasture, 
old meadows, or plowed Jand, contains sufficient 
|salt, to produce most surprising effects, if spread 
so sparse, as to Jet the grass grow freely through 
lit, and to admit the rays of the sun to the earth, 
Like every other powerful, concentrated manure, 
ia little too much destroys vegetation for a time.— 
Conn. Farmer's Gaz. 


BARLEY AFTER POTATOES, 

We find the opinion is prevalent to some extent, 
that barley will not succeed well afier potatoes ; 
and a late number of the Maine Farmer, gives 
some instances of a field sown with barley after 
potatoes and corn, in which the barley was good 
after the corn, but a failure after the potatoes. Our 
experience has been different from this; having 
raised as good barley after potatoes, as after any 
other crop. Last year, wishing to seed down a 
field on which potatoes and corn had been cultiva- 
ted the year preceding, it was sown to barley, with 
herds grass and clover. It was one of the finest 
crops of barley we have ever raised, and that on 
the potato ground was at least equal to that from 
the corn land. We should have no more fears of 
a failure of barley after potatoes, than of spring or 
oats; but should consider our prospect of a good 
crop of e,ther, a faint one, unless the root crop had 
been well manured and cultivated. Barley is a 
very good crop to sow grass seeds with, but wheth- 
er this or other spring grains are used, if we 
| would insure success, the roller should be used.— 


Albany Cult. 





| Keep the hogs supplied with muck, turf, loam, &c. 
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From the Albany Cultivator, 


PROFITS OF FARMING. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


farmer whose capital in land, stock, labor, &c., is | more authentic history, give any account of injury 
ten thousand dollars, may expend in taxes, for ob-| having been sustained by a beech tree, from the 


jects not connected with the farm, and for the sup- | 


effects of electricity. So notorious is that fact, 


Messrs. Editors—\t is believed by many, that portof his family, the entire product of his farm ;| that in Tennessee, it is considered almost an im- 


capital and labor bestowed upon agriculture, is less 80 that not a dollar shall be left; and yet, if these | possibility to be struck by lightning, if 


protection 


productive than the same amount of capital and la- expenditures equal in the aggregate 700 dollars, it | be sought under the branches of a beech tree.” 


bor applied to most other branches of business. I 
think it exceedingly important to ascertain whether | 
this be true or not; and also the per centum of 
clear profit that is realized by farmers on the esti- 
mated value of their farms. I propose this as an) 
inquiry, and hope it may receive such attention 
and call forth such answers, as to fix and settle 
some general principle. 


The inquiry is, not what a single field or a part 
of a farm near a good market may yield occasion- 
ally ; but what is the profit of the whole farm, in- 
cluding woodland, from year to year, after deduct- 
ing all the expenses of labor, tools, taxes, fencing, 
the interest of the capital, &c.? Does any farm 
as a whole, do farms generally, yield, independent 
of all expenses, an income of 7 per cent. on the 
capital invested, including land and buildings, 
stock, and farming utensils? If they fall short of 
this, then one of two inferences must be true; 
either that money invested in farms is less produc- 
tive than when loaned on interest, or that the price 
of land is generally held much too high; for IT be- 
lieve it is a correct principle that a farm is in real- 
ity worth no more money than it will pay the inte- 
rest of, after all annual expenses are deducted. 

Will you, Messrs. Editors, end your correspon- 
dents, give us the result of your experience and 
observation on this subject ? 


I do not propose the above inquiries on the prin- 
ciple that a man should always engage in that kind 
of business which promises the greatest immediate 
profit. Far otherwise. Other considerations 
should have equal or greater weight in determining 
his choice. And I most fully believe that the busi- 
ness of agriculture is subject to less temptations to 
vice and crime; less cares, anxieties, and excite- 
ments; less fluctuations and losses; and is more 
calculated to produce virtuous habits, good health, 
peace, contentment, and ultimate prosperity, than 
any other business. “A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he posses- 
seth ;” and if happiness be the aim, agriculture is 
the most certain and pleasant path to her abode, 


H._A. P. 


It is very difficult to give a definite answer to 
the inquiries of our correspondent. For a few 
years past, the prices of our agricultural produce 
have fluctuated so much, that the same amount of 
crops which in one year would have given a profit 
of 10 per cent. in another would not yield 6 per 
cent. on the capital, expenses, &c. of a farm. We 
firmly believe, however, that any well conditioned, 





and well managed farm, will, at a fair average price 
fur the products of it, yield the owner 7 per cent, | 
on the capital invested ; and we can point to many | 
that do far more than this. It must be admitted, | 
however, that a great majority of farmers do not 
receive from their farms a profit equal to 7 per! 
cent., owing to the imperfect manner in which their 
business is conducted, and the condition of the! 
soils they cultivate. Different views of this mat- 
ter, too, will depend on the manner in which the 
profit is reckoned; sume considering only as clear 
profit the cash or products left, after all the expen- 
ses for labor, taxes, &c. and those of the family, 
are deducted. This is not the correct way. A 


is clear he has received 7 per cent. on the capital 
invested. So at least it appears to us; but we 
are willing to give place to such of our correspon- 
dents as may choose to be heard in the matters re- 
ferred to by our correspondent.— Eds. Cult. 


From the same. 


CULTURE OF POTATOES, &c. 


Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—I wish to state my 
experience in raising a potato crop the past season, 
upon a piece of Jand which had been worn out by 
a process of skin-flint farming, for more than twen- 
ty years. It was plowed the first season on the 
10th of May ; again on the Ist of July; then buck- 
wheat was sown, and it was seeded heavy with 
clover. As soon as the buckwheat and clover be- 
gan to appear, the piece was sown with about two 
bushels of plaster to the acre. The clover grew 
finely, wintered well, and was pastured until the 
20th of June following, when it was again plowed 
and sowed with buckwheat, which proved an entire 
failure. I now feel qualified to advise all those 
who wish to raise a good crop of buckwheat, not 
to sow upon freshly plowed green sward. In or- 
der to have the soil in the best condition possible, 
it should be plowed early in the spring, and again 
immediately before sowing. 

But to my subject. The next spring I carted 
on twenty loads of manure to the acre, which had 
been: well housed, and which I concluded was 
worth 25 loads of commonly well drenched manure. 
This was'spread upon the surfuce and immediately 
plowed in, which I believe to be the best way, every 
thing considered, of applying it to our kind of soil; 
it being a heavy loam, and in some places border- 
ing upon clay. The ground was then furrowed, 
three feet apart each way, and planted with several 
kinds of potatoes considered the best, in all imagi- 
nable ways, large and small, cut and uncut. As 
soon as they were up sufficiently, they were plow- 
ed both ways; in about two weeks were plowed 
again, and slightly hilled. When gathered in the 
fall, there was no material difference in the Jot, 
and the yield was at the rate of 309 bush. to the 
acre. H. COOK. 





From the same. 


THE BEECH TREE. 


Messrs. Editors—My attention has lately been 
called to the question whether the Beech tree, Fa- 
gus sylvatica, is ever struck with lightning; and 
after an extended inquiry and examination, I am 
brought to the conclusion, that for some reason, as 
yet unexplained and unaccounted for, this tree has 
always escaped the effects of atmospheric electri- 
city. This fact has been noticed for more than a 
hundred years, both in Europe and this country, 
and yet it is not so generally known as it should 
be: at least, very little improvement seems to have 
been made of it. 

In an address delivered by Dr. S. L. Mitchell, 
in 1826, before the New York Horticultural Socie- 
ty, there is a letter from Dr. Beeton, of Tennessee, 
in which the writer says: “ Neither tradition, nor 





“Other trees may be surrounded by these and 
shivered to splinters, while the beech remains en- 
tire and unhurt.” Dr. Mitchell adds, “Improve- 
ment might and ought to be made of this fact, by 
planting and rearing beeches near and around the 
dwelling hoéses and barns of our farmers, for the 
immunity of cattle as well as human beings from 
the violence of lightning. Let a beech grove, as 
easy to rear asa plantation of butternuts, accom- 
pany every inhabited spot, and let solitary beech 
trees arise here and there over every farm and 
plantation.” 

How often do we read of some flock of sheep, 
some two or three horses or cattle, or men, being 


| killed by lightning, who had taken shelter under 


some oak, maple, or hickory tree! And yet few 
farmers suffer a beech tree to stand, notwithstand- 
ing itis as shady and ornamental as the maple. 
“ Woodman, spare that tree.” mo & ¥. 
Buffalo, Aug., 1842. 








POULTRY YARDS. 


Every farmer should supply his table chiefly 
with fresh meats from his poultry yard. By proper 
attention, it may also be made a source of profit 
in addition. A yard of suitable size enclosed with 
pickets, including a poultry house, and a supply of 
fresh water, and a pond to wash in, are indispensa- 
ble to the success of raising poultry. 

To ensure a plentiful supply of eggs in winter, 
let the fowls have a warm habitation in which they 
can remain through the day in cold severe storins, 
with room to move about. Place a trough about 
four inches wide and four inches deep, and length 
according to circumstances, within the yard, witha 
roof so low as to prevent their getting into the 
trough; keep this well supplied with feed, that 
they may have it by them constantly. In summer 
Jet them out once or twice a day to ramble awhile, 
if you have no crops near enough to be injured by 
their depredations. As they are somewhat carni- 
vorous, some kind of fresh meat is necessary for 
them once a day in winter, when they are not sup- 
plied with insects. 

No poultry is profitable to be kept after three 
years old. Something depends however, on the 
breed and the manner in which they are kept. The 
Poland top-knots are considered as the best for 
eggs, and are sometimes called everlasting layers. 
They are more hardy than most kinds for the ex- 
tremes of weather.—Conn. Far Gaz. 

We are ruined not by what we really want, but 
by what we think we do; therefore, never go a- 
broad in search of your wants; if they be real 
wants, they will come home in search of you; and 
he that buys what he does not want, may soon 
want what he eannot buy.—Lacon. 


«“ Father. I come plaguy near selling my pup to- 
day.” “Ah! Billy: well, how near?” « Why, I 
asked a feller if he did n’t want to buy him, and he 
said no: if he had only said yes, would n’t I have 
fixed him ?”—Selected. 





An employer’s eyes are as useful as his hands. 
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EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Next to poverty, delinquent subscribers and duns, 
to which most editors are subject, their greatest 
difficulty is to please “the public.” For so great | 
is the variety of public taste and feeling, that had | 
the conductor of a periodical paper as many heads | 
and as many pens as his paper has readers, he could | 
never hope to please all, for they cannot please 
themselves. Does he speak out in language plain | 
and simple ? it is mere common-place; the taste 
of the learned is not gratified ; it is fit only for the | 
vulgar. Does he aspire to elegance? the unlearn- 
ed cannot uiderstend, aud the learned pronounce it 
pedantry. Dues he show his colors, and boldly 
contend for his ground ? he is too severe. Does 
he hide himself behind a mags of equivocal matter ? 
he isa temporizing hypocrite. If he publishes ex- 
tracts that are better than he can write, he has no 
talents of his own to display ; and if he fills his 
paper with original matter, he might have given 
something better from the works of others. If he 
attempts to philosophize, it is dnl] and uninterest- 
ing; and if he write on plain and familiar subjects, 
his ideas are stale ; every body knew them before. 
Does he attempt to instruct? he needs to be in- | 
structed. Does he endeavor to amuse? it is flat 
and insipid. People generally are fond of being | 
praised, and one would suppose this might satisfy | 
them. Lut let an editor try the experiment, and 
he will soon find out his mistake. For such is the 
power of envy, that no one will thank him for 
praising him, and every one will hate him for prais- 
ing others. Most people are fond of hearing their | 
neighbors slandered ; but if you attempt to point} 
out either the vices or follies of mankind, every | 
one will find something applicable to himself, and | 
here again you encounter the hatred of the mass. | 
Every person can tell you how to conduct a paper 
to please himself, and of course to offend every one 
else. These being stubborn facts, there is no al- | 
ternative but for an editor to please himself, if he | 
can, and hazard the consequences. If he does this | 
he will be certain of satisfying one, which is more 
than he can hope to accomplish if he tries to please | 
al!,— Upland Union. 


{ 


! 
| 





TO KEEP VERMIN FROM GRANARIES. | 

We were exceedingly pleased with a plan which | 
we late]: v adopted by a farmer in Essex Co., | 
Mass., fo: ) ‘eventing the depredations of squirrels, | 
mice anu ‘ther creeping things in his corn crib 
and granar The building was mounted on four 
posts, abou. three feet high, and on the head of 
each post was placed an inverted tin pan. No} 
further explanation is necessary. It is plain to | 
all, that neither rat, mouse, weasel, nor reptile, can | 
by any means approach the building near enough | 
to help themselves to corn, however open the sides | 
of the building may be for the purpose of ventilla- 
tion. —.4mer. Mechanic. 


Pye ae eg Sn | 


Somebody says, that a piece of block tin, or pew. | 


ter, being rubbed on a razor strap, prepares it to 
produce a finer and keener edge, than the best me- 
tallic paste in use. 





The capital invested in the manufacturing busi- 
ness in Lowell, Mass., is $10,500,000 ; the number 
of operatives employed is about 10,000, of whom 
7000 are females. 





| probably did not get more, on an average, than a 


| would never be happy if she had only half as much 


APPLES FOR CATTLE AND SWINE. — | 

Mr Cooxr—Sir—In the autumn of 1833, having 
a good supply of apples, about the 20th of Septem- 
ber I gave my cows, with some young cattle, free | 
access to my orchard, having previously gathered 
up what Isy on the ground, to prevent their inju- 
ring themselves by eating too many at first. The 
cows ate the apples as they fell from the trees, and 


bushel apiece per day. The effect was, that the 
milk of the cows was increased forty per cent. in 
quantity, and much improved in quality—making | 
butter not inferior to that made in June, with clover 
feed. The young cattle thrived remarkably well, 
their hair having a glossy appearance, as when fed 
on grain. They had no additional feed, except 
what grew in the orchard, (containing four or five 
acres) which had been close fed in August. The 
apples were mostly early, and a mixture of sweet 
and sour, with scarce an unpalatable one in the 
orchard, and were generally meilow when they 
fell from the trees. 

I tried an experiment last fall, by feeding my 
cows with hard, sour apples—-giving them about 
half a bushel apiece, night and morning. I could 
not perceive any difference in their milk, either in 
quantity or in quality. 

] have tried various experiments in feeding hogs 
with apples, and always with good success when I| 
used good apples. 

I have not as yet been able to ascertain whether 
apples are most nutritious when boiled or in a raw 
state. Iam confident there can be but little diffe- | 
rence. One thing is certain; apples should not 
be fed out till they are ripe. 

Iam not able to decide upon the comparative 
merits of sweet and sour apples; some varieties of 
sour being more nutritious than some varieties of 
sweet. ‘The nutritive property of the apple con- 
sists principally in the saccharine matter which it 
contains; and sour apples have been found, by 
actual experiment, to contain as much of this as the 
sweet; the acid being superadded to the sweet. 

I intend to continue experiments with apples, 
and hope others will, also—so as to thoroughly 
test their value as food for fatting and store swine. 
— Farmers’ Museum. 








Idle Daughters.—It is, says Mrs. Ellis, a most 
painful spectacle in families where the mother is 
the drudge, to see the daughters elegantly dressed, 
reclining at their ease, with their drawing, their 
music, their fancy work, and their reading; be- 
guiling themselves of the lapse of hours, days and 
weeks, and never dreaming of their responsibilities 
or their duty.. These individuals will often tell 
you with an air of affected compassion—for who 
can believe it real ?—that “poor dear mamma is 
working herself to death.” Yet no sooner do you 
propose that they should assist her, than they de- 
clare she is quite in her element—in short, that she 


to do! 





“ Been a gunning, Jake ?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ What did you get ?” 
“Got tired.” 





“ Husband, I don’t know where that boy got his 
bad temper ;—not from me, I’m sure.” “No, my 


” 





dear—for I don’t perceive that you have lost any ! 


Reading. —Of all the amusements that can pos- 
sibly be imagined for a hard-working man after his 
daily toil, or in its intervals, there is nothing like 
reading an interesting newspaper or book. It calls 
for no bodily exertion, of which he has already had 
enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his home 
of its dullness and sameness. It transports him 


into a livelier and gayer, and more diversified and 


| interesting scene; and while he enjoys himself 
there, he may forget the evils of the present mo- 


ment fully as much as if he were ever so drunk, 


| with the great advantage of finding himself the next 
iday with the money in his pocket, or at least 


laid out in real necessaries—and without the drunk- 
ard’s misery of mind and body. Nay, it accompa- 
nies him to his next day’s work; and if what he 
has been reading be any thing above the idlestand 
lightest, gives him something to think of besides 
the mere mechanical drudgery of his every day oc- 
cupation—something he can enjoy while absent, 
and look forward with pleasure to. If I were to 
pray fora taste which should stand me instead un- 
der every variety of circumstances, and be a source 
of happiness and cheerfulness to me through life, 
and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would 
be a taste for reading.—Sir J. Herschel. 


Early Formation of Good Habits.—If a child is 
neglected till six years of age, no subsequent edu- 
cation can recover it. If to this age it is brought 
up in ignorance and dissipation, in all the baseness 
of brutal habits, in that vacancy of mind which 
such habits create, it isin vain to try to reclaim it 
by teaching reading and writing. You may teach 
it what you choose afterwards, but if you have not 
prevented the formation of bad habits, you will 
teach invain, With children under the age of six 
years, Jearning—school learning—should not be 
the chief consideration, but the formation of moral 
principle.— Brougham. 


Large Yield.—Our fellow citizen, Mr Robert Ol- 
iver, has raised from two acres of ground, one hun- 
dred and fortyseven and a half bushels of oats, of 
good quality, or almost seventyfive bushels to the 
acre,— Watertown Jeffersonian. 





1 Sensible Girl.—The New York Express gives 
the following reply of a young Miss to a gentleman 
who had solicited her heart and hand. It may 
serve as a mode]: 





C » May 25, 1842. 

Dear J. :—I received yours of the 16th, informing 
me of your attachment for one who is no less at- 
tached to you. Having consulted my parents, I 
find they have no objections. Knowing it was a 
contract for life, I have considered well the subject, 
and have come to the conclusion to accept your 
offer. It is something I did not expect; but since 
I have been the object of your choice, may I prove 
worthy of your love. 


Very sincerely, yours, ANN. 





Cost of War.—When Napoleon was asked the 
expense of his first campaign in Italy, he replied, 
“| spent two thousand men every month.” A dear 
thing is military glory. And what benefit did the 
world reap, that justified this stupendous sacrifice 
of human life ? 





How much of most men’s lives is made up of 
their faults, their follies, and their misfortunes. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Oct. 1, 1842. 


From R. Manning—Belle Lucrative, Belle et 
Bonne, Capiaumont, Jalousie de Vendee Fonte- 
nay, Frederick of Wurtemburg, Styrean, and Al- 
pha Pears ; Catherine and Robinson Crusoe Peach- 
es—all fine specimens, The Jalousie de Vendee 
Fontenay, promised to be a very good pear. 

From Allen Putnam, Danvers; Aunt Hannah 
and President Apples, 

From George Walsh; Clingstone Peaches, and 


a large red Apple, of fine appearance, name un-| 


known. 


From Jared Lincoln, Hingham ; fine specimen of , 


Seek-no-further Apples. 

From W. Meller; Heath Peaches—fine speci- 
men, 

From C. W. Hartwell, Andover; Kilham Hill 
and Phillips’s Red Winter Sweet Apples—fine 
specimens. The Phillips’ is an apple of fine size, 
color, and full of juice; a spreading tree of 70 
feet from which the fruit was taken. 

From H. Vandine ; Coe’s Golden Drop Plums. 

From Cheever Newhall ; Peaches; Beurre Diel, 
and St. Germain Pears ; Gravenstein Apples—fine 
specimens. 

From Francis Walker, Newton; large Chelms- 
ford Pears; weight 21 oz. 

From J. Lovett, 2d; St. Michael, Beurre, Gris, 
and Bergamot de la Mott Pears; Seedling Apples, 
of fine appearance ; some russet and others a dingy 
red striped, growing promiscuously on the same 
tree. Red Rareripe and Royal George Peaches 
—all fine specimens. 

From H. J. Oliver, a large Red Apple, quite at- 
tractive but not very good, and the Dutch Codlin. 

From J. F. Trull, Orange Quinces and Catillac 
Pears. 

From 8S. A. Shurtleff, Seedling Grapes—a fine 
specimen. 

From Mrs T. Bigelow, Heath Peaches—large 
and handsome. 


From D. L. Giddings, of Wayland; a fine spe- | 


cimen of Seckle Pears. 

From Samuel Walker, a Williams’ Bon Chretien 
Pear, grown from a tree set out 28th April last, 
then just imported from France ; (sameas the Bart- 
lett.) 

From C, E. Hunt, Boston; a fine specimen of 
Golden Chasselas Grapes. 

From J, L. L. F. Warren; Lemon Clingstone 
Peaches, 

From Rev. G. B. Perry, Bradford; Long Rus- 
sets, Bellflower, Fall Harvey, Kilham Hill, and 
Gravenstein Apples. 

From Wm. Lawrence, Groton; several kinds of 
Apples ; fine speci:nens ; names unknown, 


From Capt. Hooper, of Beverly; St. Michael, | 


Hooper’s Bilboa, Bergamot de Paques, and a kind 
unknown; all fine specimens, 

From F. Tudor, Nahant; Brabant and Colville 
Apples; Fortune, Beurre Diel, Louis Bon d’ Jer- 
sey, Beurre Bronze, Belle et Bonne, Napoleon, 
Duchess d’ Angouleme, Gross d’ Brussels, Brown 
Beurre and St. Michael Pears. These were grown 
on the exposed point at Nahant. The fruits were 
excellent, and in appearance would do credit to 
the best cultivator in a protected situation. Mr T. 
in this, as in other matters, shows great skill by 
protecting his trees by an open trellis. After this 


‘exhibition, no one should despair of producing fine 
| fruits, however unfavorable his situation. 
For the Committee, 


B. V. FRENCH. 





APPLE BUTTER, 

| We have eaten apple butter, made by the Ger- 
'mans in Pennsylvania, and a most excellent thing 
itis. Rev. Mr Drew, while editor of the Maine 
Cultivator, a few years since, gave the following 
directions for making. We have had it made of 
‘an excellent quality as detailed below, excepting 
that the cider was boiled down to one third, which 
| was considered an improvement in the quality, and 
‘it would keep the better.—Amer. Far. 


“Late in the autumn, when the evenings be- 
come quite long, invite one of those social parties 
to your house—which are made truly social by be- 
‘ing gathered for the purpose of performing some- 

thing useful and seasonable—called “bees ;’ for 
they are busy seasons, when drones have no place. 
Commit to these good hearted and merry neigh- 
| bors six bushels of sweet apples, and set the ladies 
| at work paring, quartering and coring them. Mean- 
| while, let the boys or young men be engaged in 
, boiling down two barrels of new cider to the di- 
, mensions of one. When the apples are prepared, 
‘(which will make just about a barrel,) deposit them 
}in the boiling down barrel of cider, apportioning 
| them in different vessels, if you have not one large 
/enough for the whole—(or manufacturing a less 
quantity than above stated, if you do not want so 
|much, but regarding the proportions)—and then 
| commences the real work of making apple butter. 
Pile on the wood and keep the fire blazing. Mean- 
| while, from the time boiling commences, the con- 
/tents must be stirred up by a suitable stick, with- 
|outa moment’s cessation. This will require alter- 
‘nate turns from all the members of the party—a 
| merry business amongst them all night to accom- 
_plish the object; but when the whole is reduced 
|to a pap about the consistency of thick hasty pud- 
| ding, turn in some essence of lemon or cinnamon, 
‘to give it a flavor, and the operations may cease, 
|the fire suffered to die away, and the party return 
jto their homes, ‘The ensuing day, the mass may 
be committed to pots and jars for future use. When 
cooked, it will be about as hard and fine as butter. 
It is a delicious article, and wij] keep many years: 
indeed it improves by age. That which we ate in 
| Pennsylvania was seven years old. Families in 
| that region make no apple sauce, or rather they 
make it this way, once in seven years only, and 
then call together friends and neighbors for a great 
operation. We made 100 lbs, three years ago, di- 
rectly after our return, and a fine articie it is. We 
| keep it for the benefit of age.” 





In England, fine large houses are built with half 
| their windows false, to save the tax on windows. 
| Families are also taxed for every servant they keep, 
}and if the servant wears a powdered wig, the tax is 
|a guinea extra, Many of the family carriages 
large enough to contain four or six persons, are 
perched upon wheels hardly large enough for a 
ichild’s wagon, on account of wheels over a certain 


size being heavily taxed.—Selected. 
| 


| ‘The largest ox in the United States, is owned 
and raised by P. N. Rust, of Syracuse, N. Y. Its 
, Weight is 4100 lbs. 





| 








From the Maine Cultivator. 


BUTTER MAKING IN NEW YORK. 

Mr Epiror—Business led me to visit Goshen 
and Minisink, Orange Co., N. Y., in my ijate jour- 
ney to that State, and knowing that it was noted 
through the Union as a superior butter making 
country, | determined to learn every part of the 
process. I was surprised to find that after the 
milk is strained, every part of the process differs 
from ours. 

First, the keeping of the cows, especially in 
winter, is somewhat peculiar. When the land is 
laid down to grass, six quarts of southern clover, 
and as much herdsgrass or timothy, is sowed on an 
acre. This ensures generally a very thick growth 
of rich pasturage or mowing land. ‘They prefer 
the southern clover, because it is smaller than ours, 
and has the advantage, in that the second crop of 
the season is well seeded, and is the one from 
which the seed is gathered. 

Iam convinced from what I saw, that on the 
average not more than one half the quantity of 
grass seed is sown in Maine which should be, 

They feed their clover hay to cows, and I was 
surprised to see how green they put it into the barn. 
‘They say they wish it to be fermented. 

I visited Gen. Wickomb’s yard, in Goshen, where 
I saw forty cows—all, or nearly all, grade animals 
of the Durham short-horned breed. Every cow 
has a separate stall, and outside door, made of three 
upright boards, with two open spaces three inches 
wide, to admit air. 

The barn is an L, with a southern aspect. Each 
door is numbered. In many of the yards I saw 
boxes for every four cows, made as follows: Four 
slit-work posts, 5 feet long, at each corner; four 
side boards 12 to 15 inches wide and 6 feet long, 
nailed on so that the lower edge is 20 inches from 
the ground; a bottom is laid over at this lower 
edge. From the top of each post there is a board 
about 4 feet long, coming down on the side board 
like a brace, and nailed to it; of course there are 
eight of these, This forms a place on each side 
for one animal to feed, and they cannot throw out 
the straw or hay, which is all put in the box, when 
the cattle are fed inthe yard. 

I have been thus particular, because I do believe 
it an important arrangement. 

Some raise the sugar beet for winter use. 

Now for the butter making. ‘The milk is strain- 
ed in pans or oaken tubs, holding two pails full, 
Every thing is done in the cellar. The milk is 
not meddled with until it coagulaics, when each 
day's or each half day’s milk is put in the churn 
with nearly an equal quantity of cold water in 
summer, and warm water in autumn or winter, to 
bring it to the proper temperature, which is from 
55 to 66 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

The churn is made in the barrel form, of oak, 
hooped with iron, with a wooden hoop three inches 
wide at top, in which the cover rests. For six to 
ten cows, the churn should hold 380 gallons—and 
in that proportion fora larger number. I believe 
they rarely exceed two barrels, as in large dairies 
they prefer to churn several times a day, to the use 
of larger vessels. 

Churning is never done by hand, except fora 
single cow. IJnsmall dairies it is done by a dog 
or sheep, on an inclined wheel, propelling the dash 
by very simple gearing. Those larger, have horse 
or water power. The motion can be communica. 
ted to the shaft and arm, elevating and depressing 
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the dash a convenient distance from the moving | 
power, by two wires. For a dog or a sheep, (the | 
latter is preferred, both from economy and efficien- 
cy,) a wheel 8 feet in diameter, is inclined about) 


22° with the horizon, on which the animal is placed, | 


! 


Calg ] 
SOWED CORN. 
Mr Putnam—In 1839 and °40, I sowed 
drilla for green fodder. 


For the New England Farmer. 


corn in| 
The last and the present | 


A great portion of vegetable nutriment is no 
doubt derived from the gases contained in the at- 
The powerful effect of gypsum, char- 
coal, &c., can be accounted for on no other princi- 
Nitre and salt operate as powerful manures, 


mosphere, 


ples, 


having cleats nailed on to prevent his slipping. | year, sowed southern white corn broadcast, follow- | from their tendency to attract and condense atmos- 


No other harness is required than a strap around | 
the neck. His weight is sufficient to move ng 
machine. On the upper side of this wheel ig fas- | 
tened a cast iron cog wheel or circular racket, 3 | 
feet in diameter, which carries a pinion and crank. 
The wheel is often ont door—sometimes in the 
cellar. It may be in a barn or shed, and the mo- 
tion communicated by wires, as before stated. 

When the butter begins to curdle, as it is 
called, all is washed down with another pail of wa- 
ter, and the motion continued till the butter gath- 
ers. Let it be remembered the butter is never 
touched with the hands. All is done with a short 
ladie, the blade of which resembles in shape the 
clam shell, and is five inches across at the end. 
The handle about five inches long. 

The ladle and tray are always kept filled with 
cold water, when out of use, to prevent the butter 
from sticking to them. 

The butter is worked and salted with the ladle 
in atray. When it has stood long enongh to be- 
come firm, after salting, all the buttermilk is work- 
ed out, and it is packed down solid in tubs of 40 or 
firkins of 80 lbs. If it cannot be made solid by the 
ladle, a pounder is used. When one churning is 
put down, acloth is put on, covered with salt. 
‘This is taken off at each addition and replaced, 
until the tub or firkin is almost full, when half an 
inch of strong brine is poured over the cloth. Salt 
is never left between the layers. 

They prefer blown to ground salt, because it is 
finer, and diffuses itself sooner and more perfectly 
through the mass; it requires a greater measure, 
but the same weight. 

A churn used daily is cleansed twice a week. 
The tubs are prepared of oak or ash, and when 
wet rubbed thoroughly with as much fine salt as 
will stick on the inside. 

Butter thus made and cured, will keep for years 
in a cool place, and sells on an average fifty per 
cent higher than butter made in the usual way in 
our State, 

Cows average from 150 to 200 pounds a year, 
and the buttermilk is estimated to make 100 pounds 
of pork, which, when it brought ten cents, paid all 
expenses of making the butter—now, only half. 

Some churn over the buttermilk after standing 
one day and pouring off the water. One man who 
had ten cows, told me he inade all the butter used 
in his family in this way, and had 20 Ibs. on hand. 


This letter may appear both too long and too 
minute. The subject is a most important one, and 
I insist on the truth of my assertion last winter, 
“that the same number of animals now kept, if the 
dairy were thus managed, would produce in this 
State 200,000 dollars more than they now do.” 

Yours, truly, 
JAMES BATES. 

Norridgewock, Sept, 20, 1840. 


Many a farmer has toiled on year after year, beg- 
ging, as it were, a pauper existence from his old 
and emasculate fields, unconscious of the value of 
that bog, or that swamp, the prodigious capabilities 
of which might, in one year, have been developed 





perhaps by a single drain.—Maine Cult, 


ed by the harrow and roller. August 6th, with a) 
careful hand cut and weighed the corn on one} 
square yard. ‘The product gave at the rate of 52) 
tons and a fraction to the acre, August 19th, for | 
the purpose of testing the correctness of the esti- | 
mate made on the 6th, and also of satisfying my- | 
self what might be expected from ground in proper | 
condition to plant for the grain—with a careful and | 
judicious person to assist, we measured and weighed 
with much care, and found the production was at 
the rate of 65 tons and a fraction to the acre. 
August 22d, cut and weighed 229 lbs, 
Sept. 28th, the same weighed qi « 





Loss, 158 « 
or 69 per cent.; giving, say, 20 tons of dry fodder 
to the acre—which if well cured, is considered by 
some equal to 10 tons upland hay. 

From one half acre I cut the second crop, which 
was estimated of sufficient value to defray expense 
of seed and labor for same, 

Three bushels of seed, allowing some for the 
crows, is sufficient, 

It may be said that the quantity of ground mea- 
sured, was too small to make a correct estimate. 
I called the attention of my assistant to this point, 
who was satisfied that it gave a fair result, and one 
within the reach of any farmer. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
GEO. DENNY. 

Westboro’, Oct. Gth, 1842. 





MANURES. 


The manufacture of manure, is the most impor- 
tant part uf the farmer’s business. It requires a 
knowledge of the component parts of vegetables, 
and the chemical properties of the various kinds of 
manure. I[n the hilly country of New England and 
several other States, there is scarcely a farm to be 
found, but like the human intellect, contains abun- 
dant resources for its own improvement; and they 
are tobe found in every swamp, pond, basin or 
valley. Alluvial deposites, muck, or animal and 
vegetab'e decomposition, are the natural conse- 
quences of an uneven surface. All our creeks, 
and harbors on the sea coast, contain inexhaustible 
beds of these deposites; but most of them having 
lain long excluded from the atmosphere and sun, 
in a state of rest, have imbibed an acidity, which 
requires the application of alkali, which is contain- 
ed in lime, ashes and potash to remove it. These 
decompositions, aided by fermentation, thus be- 
come manure, or, @ proper medium to attract and 
retain the gases and salts necessary for vegetable 
nutriment, Every element which enters into the 
formation of vegetables, must be in a state of solu- 
tion, or a gaseous form, as neither the roots nor 
leaves of vegetables are capable of imbibing or | 
absorbing the insoluble portion of manure, desig- | 
nated by chemists by the name of geine or humus, | 
The kind of humus, or earth, best calculated to at- | 
tract and retain the gases combined with atmosphe- | 
ric air, are clay, gypsum, chalk, muck, and others | 
of similar character. An open, sandy soi!, will at- | 
tractor retain them very imperfectly, and there- | 
fore a mixture of muck is necessary to render such | 
soils productive. 





pheric vapor, an bring the nutriment they contain 
in contact with the vegetable. Sal ammonia, com- 
monly called spirit of hartshorn, is asceriained to 
be the most important manure known, and is con- 
tained in great abundance in urine. It is the es- 
sence of all mauures, and forms the chief ingredient 
in poudrette and urate. Gypsum, pulverized char- 
coal, muck, ground oyster shells, lime and ashes, 
saturated with urine, form a highly concentrated 
manure by extracting the ammonia and preventing 
its escape in a volatile state. Jt then undergoes a 
solution by water, in which state it is transmitted 
to the roots of vegetables, and enters into their 
composition. Thus a continual change is going on 
in the vegetable kingdom, from organic life to 
death, from death to decomposition, by which the 
same gases are reproduced, which sre again re- 
quired to reorganize the same species of vegetables 
into new life, orto enter into new combinations 
necessery for animal or mineral production. The 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms are com- 
posed of some of the same elements, but in diffe- 
rent proportions. It becomes the farmer, therefore, 
to understand the nature and relative importance 
of them all, in the preparation and supply of ma- 
nures. We know of no work from which he can 
derive more useful information on these topics, 
than the excellent lectures of Johnston, of the Dur- 
ham University, on agricultural chemistry and ge- 
ology. ‘The work is addressed to practical far- 
mers, many of whom know nothing of scientific 
chemistry or geology.—Conn. Farmer's Gaz. 


CHEAP COVERING FOR OUT BUILDINGS. 
It is frequently the case that farmers find it ne- 
cessary to erect buildings, the rea) value of which 
is scarcely sufficient to warrant the expense of a 
coat of shingles, notwithstanding their principal 
utility depends upon the circumstances of their be- 
ing thoroughly tight and impervious to winds and 
rains. Whenever such buildings are to be con- 
structed, a very economical covering may be sup- 
plied by thoroughly seasoning the boards, and cov- 
cring them with common sheathing paper, previ- 
ously dipped in tar, and spreading over the whole 
roof a cement composed of tar, lime and sand. 
This is represented by those who have tested its 
value, to be equal in point of durability to shin- 
gles or any other covering that can be supplied. 
They who are desirous of economizing, would do 
well to attend to this suggestion.—.Maine Cult. 


Most Important.—A man in Bristol, Md., de- 





'claresthat the coming winter will be awfully se- 


vere, because the onions have such thick skins—a 
sure sign. ‘J'hin skins, warm winter—thick skins, 
cold winter: that’s the doctrine. What a lucky 
thing that the world has been blessed with onions. 


—Thid. 


There is what Goethe would cali a naturalness 
in the writers upon agriculture, that is very re. 
freshing. Defending the breed of white cows against 
imputations upon the quality of their milk, the Maine 
Farmer enumerates as one of their virtues, that 
they are sometimes handy to find of a dark night. — 
Bost. Post. 
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TRIAL OF PLOWS 
MIVPTEE OF THE 
RAL SOCIETY, 

Minutes of an Examination of Plows entered for Premi- 


ums, at Andover, Oct. 4, 1842, by a Committee of the | 
Essex Agricultural Society : 


7t ANDOVER, BY A COM- 
ESSEX CO. AGRICULTU- 


Description Power Depth of Width Earth Re- 
of Plow. applied. Jurrow. of do. turned, sult. 
1. Prouty & Co..8 A. 35 64 12% 80 2.28 
2. B. 33 6 }2 72 = =2.19 
3. ' Cc. 383i 6 10 60 1.94 
4 “ Cc. 3 10 58 «1.61 
5. “6 A. 34 6 13 78 2.30 
6. A. 37 6 134 80 216 
we “ “44 74 13 4 214 
7. Ruggles & Co's 
sward C, 33 6 12 7e 240 
“ _ 40 7 13 94 2.35 
i Eagle 33 6 11 = 66 2.00 
9. “ swardD. 334 6 14 69 206 
oo Eagle 33 6 103° 6 OOD 


The above plows were drawn with two pair of oxen, 
the same to each plow, moving moderately, on a grass 
sward, free of stones. Two of the plows were used 
with a powerful span of horses, moving quick, as follows : 
6. Prouty & Co.'s A. 40 54 12 1.65 
7. Ruggles& Co'sC. 40 64 12 1.87 


Note.—The power is estimated by supposing the dy- 


66 
te 
79 


7A) 
72 


namometer to be subdivided into 72 parts—and the re- 
sult is ascertained: by dividing the quantity of earth turn- 
ed by the power applied. P. 

Quere.—In the use of the dynamometer, it is apparent 
that wo ascertain correctly the relative power applied to 
the different plows; but I am not satisfied that the num- 
bers on the instruinent show the actual power in pounds 
weight—especially if those numbers from 1 to 9 are 
intended as indicative of hundred pounds. As you, Mr 
Editor, are familiar with the use of this instrument, I 
wish you would give such an explanation of it as we 
farmers can understand. Can it be possible that when 
the index of the instrument points to the numbers 4, 5 
or 6, that only so many hundred pounds of power are 
applied? Ifso, then four men attached to a plow would 
be able to draw it. I wish you would give us an expla- 
nation of the actual force exerted by the team, when the 
work is done as above mentioned. 


Remarks sy THE Eprror.—The preceding minutes 
and inquiry have been sent us, and we gladly give pub- 
licity to them. We stated last week, that the committee 


for trying the above plows, were unable to finish their | 


work on the day of the cattle show, and adjourned to 


the following ‘Tuesday. They then met and completed 
the trial. A premium had been offered for the best plow 
—and any citizen of the county could enter his plow. 
The consequence was, that the committee were obliged 
to try many from the hands cf the same makers. We 
have previously stated that none were offered for trial 
but these manufactured by D. Prouty & Co. und by 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason. The comparison, therefore, 
is only between the irstraments manufactured by those 
two firms. 


The scale of the dynamometer was graduated by a 
After the 
attached an hundred pounds weight to it, and made a 
then added another hun- 
dred pounds, and made a mark—and so on up to the 


balance maker. spring was construeted, he 
mark where the index pointed ; 


Then he took off an hundred, to see 
whether after being bent by the greater weight, the in- 


nine hundred. 


| dex would show eight hundred at the same point where | 


The 7 Prouty plows, if we have added right, give an 
Then another hundred | | average of 16 1-3 inches of earth turned by 100 lbs. 
| was taken off, and an examination made at the point of , power; and the 5 Ruggles’ give 16 9-10. The average 
seven hundred—and so on all the way down. ‘Then it depth of the Prouty furrows was a very small fraction 
| was weighed up and dewn again, before the permanent | jover6 1-5. That of the Ruggles exactly 61-5. The 
| marks were fixed. ‘The instrument does show the num- width of the Prouty was 12 inches; that of the Ruggles 
| ber of Ibs. of power—and it shows too, that in common | 11 4-5 
| plowing, a team does not exert more strength than is ne- | Any one who lovks at the foregoing tables carefully, 
| ce ‘ssary to lift from four to six hundred pounds directly | will notice that generally wide and deep furrows give 
| upwards. ‘This may surprise many people, but the dif- | a plow an advantage in point of power of draft. The 
| ference between pulling directly upwards, and sliding | Prouty plows, in this trial, made furrows a very little 
or rolling, is apt to be overlooked. Were a horse at- | | wider and deeper than the Ruggles, and yet with this 
tached to a rope that passed over a single pulley or | advantage, its draft was a grain less favorable. In point 
block, or fall, and then passed down without any doub- | of draft alone, the Ruggles plow has here done a little 
ling, toatubin the well which you are digging, the | the best; but the two are very nearly equal. 
| horse would be able to take up only a very small part of | 
| what he could move easily in the cart. 


| it was found as he weighed up. 


What the judgment of the committee was, we have 
Two men, we | not learned. 

think, would easily lift a tub, which it would require a Our figures, as we omitted some fractions, are not per- 
strong horse to raise 40 or 50 feet, when thus situated. | fect/y accurate. 
Three or four men, could they conveniently exert their 
strength in a horizontal direction, would probably move | form. 

a plow, in common sward land ; but though they can| The ease of draft, though an important point, is not 
exert this force for a short time, they are unable to con- | all that is tobe considered in a plow. 
tinue it for many minutes. 


They are no improvement on those 


sentus by P. They merely show the result in another 


The ease with 
A man of ordinary strength | which it can be managed by the holder; the steadiness 
will carry three, or even four bushels of grain upon his | and trueness of its run, and the quality of its work, are 
back for a few rods, easier than he will carry asingle all of them important; and should a committee find 
bushel e mile. The team, though it may be capable of | those from one factory surpass those from the other in 
lifting fifteen or eighteen hundred pounds, may yet find | these respects, the difference in draft is not such as prob- 
five or six hundred a wearisome load, when obliged to | ably would be considered material. 

earry it ten or twelve miles, as is the case in plowing an 
acre. Take an ox wagon that weighs 2000 pounds, and 
two men will move it on level ground—put on to this 
wagon 8000 pounds, and it will require a strong team to 
manage itcomfortably—and this too though the form of 
the ox or horse lets him work ina favorable position, 
while the man at the wagon is unfavorably placed. At 
the single pulley, the true place to try the power, man 
will come nearer to the horse in strength than is gene- 
raily supposed. We know not how near, but we think 
two men would raise as much gravel from the well as 
one horse. 





SOWED CORN. 

The communication of Mr Denny, of Westboro’, 
which will be found in another column, deserves the 
attention of our readers. We have had several conver- 
sations with Mr D. in relation to his crop, and are satis- 
fied that he measured with much care, and was particu- 
lar to select spots for trial that should give no more than 
a fair average of his field; and are satisfied also, that his 
land was notin a higher state of cultivation than much 
of the land on almost all farms. 





The dynamometer used in the present case, had its 
scale divided into 72 parts—the highest point indicated 
900 Ibs. Each division therefore, was one eighth of an 
hundred pounds, or 124 pounds. The 35 in the table 
against plow No. 1, is 35 eighths of an hundred—or it is 
4374 pounds. The 33 against No. 2, is 4124 pounds. 

There is another form in which results are often pre- 
sented, and perhaps we may help some of our readers to 


MR TESCHEMACHER'’S ADDRESS. 


A part of the exercises attending the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Mass. Horticultural Society, which we were 
unable to be present at, was the delivery of an address 
by Mr J. E. Teschemacher. We have now enjoyed 
the pleasure of reading this production. 
priate and beautiful address. 
for our next number. 


It is an appro- 
We shall extract from it 





understand this trial better if we give it. Plow No. 1 
| required 437 1-2 lbs. to move it: the furrow was 6 1-4 
inches deep, and 123-4 wide. Multiplying these to 
gether gives 80 square inches of earth turned over by 
, the application of 437 1-2 lbs. power. Now make this 
proportion : If 437 1-2 lbs. will turn 80 inches of earth, 
how many inches will 100 lbs. turn? Making thie pro- 
portions thus, we find the following results, near/y—(for 
we discard some of the fractions) :-— 
D. Prouty & Co.'s Plows— 
No. 1.—A, 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY CATTLE SHOW 


Was held at Concord, on Wednesday of last week. 
Our engagements elsewhere prevented our attendance. 
We desired to be there, but finding that we could not, 
we requested a friend to give us some account of the 
show for our columns. We have not heard from him 
in the form in which we hoped to, The Mass. Plow- 
man and the Boston Cultivator speak well of the Show, 
and of the interest taken in it by the farmers of the coun- 





100 lbs. turns =—s- 18. 1-3 sq. inches. ty. 
2.—B. “ 17 1-3 
3.—C. . . 15 1-2 ALBANY CATTLE SHOW. 
4. om i “ “ 13 5 ’ 
Sch. “ “ 18 1-3 Report says that this was one of the most extensive 
6.—A. ss s 15 and interesting shows that have ever been held in the 
do. e = 7 U. States. We have yet seen no full account of it. 
—114 1-2 “ Total. 





Ruggles & Co.'s Plows— 


(7 The Editor, being one of the Committee appointed 
No. 7.—C. 100 Ibs. turns 
“cc 


17 1-2 sq. inches. for the purpose by the American Institute, attends the 











" 13 4-5 : 
B—Eagle, « pf 16 - trial of plows at New York this day. 
9.—Sward D. “ ‘ -2 . . 
10.—Eagle, " “ 3 oo ae > Will some friend in Plymouth Co. furnish us with 
_ ——84 1-2 ‘ Total. | an account of the Cattle Show, &c. held at Bridgewater ? 
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THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Phet mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Noriierly exposure, for the week ending Oct, 9. 





Wind. | 





30 a 32--1-4 and common do 25 a 23 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Uengasi do 
8a 10--Saxony, clean —Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Norihern pulled lamb 33 
a 35—No. | do. do. do, 23 a 290—No. 2 do do do 20 a 22— 
No. 3 do do do — a —. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Growers have evinced a disposition to meet buyers, and 
sales to a considerable extent (nearly 500 bales) have .been 
made the past week at 8c. mostly taken for exportation. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, lb. 8a 0. 2d do. do. do. 6. 

HAY, per ton, $16 to 18—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16 

CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.-—-New 9 to II. 

EGGS, 12 a 16. 





Oct. 1842. | 6 A.M. | 12, M. | 6,P.M. | 

Monday, 3] 43 62 5! N. 
‘Luesday, 4 38 57 55 N. 

We lnesday, 5 | 35 | 50 45 N. 
Thursday, 6 36 54 44 N. E. 
Fri lay, 7} 37 | 61 54 W. 
Saturday, 8] 45 _ 66 59 Ss. W. 
Sunday, 9); 84 | 7% | 66 | S. W. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 10, 1842. 


Reported furthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 900 Beet Cattle, 730 Stores, 3800 Sheep 
and 1550 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz. a few extra $5 00. First quality, $4 50 
a 475. Second quality, $3 75.a4 25. Third quality 
$3 00 a 3 50. 

Stores.—T wo year old $7212. Three year old, $14 
a 20. 

Sheep.—We quote lots from 75a 1 75. 
ities, from $2 00 to 2 75. 

Swine.—A small advance. 
to 23-4 for sows, and 3 1-2 and 3 3-4 for Barrows. 
retail from 3to 4 1-2. 


Better qual- 


Lots to peddle from 2 1-2 
At 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0U to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aldc. lax Seed, $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 


GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

The supplies during the week have been about equal to 
the cemand, but at the close, appearances being favorable 
for expected arrivals, prices were more languid. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 58 to 59—-Southern, round 
yellow, old, 56 a 57—Southern flat yellow, new, 54 a 55— 
do. do. white do. 53 a 54--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
—a-— —Rye, Northern, 65 a 00 —do. Southern, 60 a 00 — 
Oats, Southern, 27 a 23—Nerthern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 
bushel 75 al 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. Compared with last week’s report, prices of 
all descriptions have receded about 28 cents per bbl. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $4 62 a 4 67 —do. 
wharf, $0 00a 0 0 do. free of garlic, $4 62 a 4 67 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 62 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
nos. $4 62 a0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, —@ 00 a 
— — Georgetown, $4 87 a 5 00—Richmond Canal, $475 a 0 00 
—do. City, 0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $4 75 a0 00—Genesee, common, cash, $4 56 a 
462— do fancy brands $4 62 a4 69 — Ohio via Canal, 
$450 a0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 30 00 a0 00. Rye, 
$v 00 a 0 OU—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 3 00. 

PROVISIONS. The market for mess Pork has revived 
a little since the last report, and sales have been made more 
freely, at a slight advance. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $775 28 00—Navy—80 00a 
0 00.—No. 1,5 5046 00—do Prime 84 00a 5 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. #11 0 adv 00—do Clear $10 00 a 1050 
do. Mess, 7 50a 8 00—do Prime $5 00 a 600—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 85 0025 50 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $10 00 a 10 50— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a 8—do store, uninspected, § a 10—do 
dairy, 14 a 16,—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 74 a 8— do 
South and Western, 7 1-2 a0 Hams, Boston, 6a 7 — do 
Southern and Western, 4 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 4—do new milk, 5 a 6 1-2. 


WOOL, Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
«ft the vajue exceeds § cls. per pound, 32 per ct, ad. val. and 
4 cts. per pound. 

The sales since our last have been 2 a 300 bales South 
American, and about 100,000 Ibs. American, exact prices not 
made public, but within the quoted rates. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
wan full blood dv 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 35—Do. 1-2do 


SEED BEANS. 

The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 
China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 

Oct. 12. 





FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c, 

NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Of Peacnw and Pear, of Pirum, of Cuenry 
and of Aprte Trees, a collection, unrivalled in 
any former year, for fine trees of thriftiest growth, 
of new and finest kinds. 

Gooselerries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, 
Strawberries, &c. 


a 
Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, 





be sent to al] who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shruhs, Honeysuckles, &c., splen- 
| did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses— 
of Tree Pwonies, of Hebaeous Ponies, and other flowering 
Plants—of double Dahlias, &c. 
est kinds, Cockepur, Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber will he promptly 
attended to, and trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed in Mats and Moss for safe transport to all distant 
places by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, 
for transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, 
or orders may be left with any of the agents. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 12, 1842. 

Oct 12 eptDec | 

LINNZEAN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERIES. 
* The new Catalogues (32d edition) of this 

,& establishment, with reduced prices, compris- 
ty ing the most extensive assortment of trees 
and plants in America, are now ready for dis 
tribution, gratis, and will be sent to all who appiy by mail, 
ag paid. They comprise the following: 





&c. 

2—Bulbous and Tuberous rooted Plants, Double Dah- 
lias, &c. 

3—Green-house Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

4—American Indigenous Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

5—A Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds. 

6—Do. do. do. in French. 

7—A Catalogue of Double Dahlias, comprising the most 
splendid varieties. 

BOOKS—Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture, 50 cents. 

Prince’s do. on the Vine, 81 50. 
Prince’s do. on Fruits, Pomological Manvel, 


rieties of Fruits, in 2 vols. $2 00. 

The Fruit and Ornamental Trees are of fine size, and 
among which are several thousand Plums, of the choicest 
kinds, grafted on Plum Stocks, 8 to 9 feet high, at the low 
price of 86 per dozen. Cherries, 9 to 12 feet high, at 86 per 
dozen. Pears, 4 to 5 feet high, 834 per 100, and larger sizes, 
50 cents each. Apples, $25 per 100. Peaches, $22 1-2 per 
100. Isabella and Catawba Grapes, $3 per dozen. 
with a remittance, or stating on whom to draw for the pay- 


meat, will be promptly executed. 
WM. K. PRINCE. 


Flushing, L. I. Oct. ist. 1842. 3w Oct. 5 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man who understands Nursery, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening, and Forcing, in all its various branches, 
and who has had three years’ experience in this country, 
wishes a situation. He will have no objections to going 
West or South. Can furnish the best reference. Addiess 
J. 3. at this Office. Oct. 3, 1e42. 





TO BE SOLD, 

Two pair of old Wild Geese—Two pair of old large Bre- 
men Geese—Several Wild Ganders, of suitable age to match 
with the Native Geese,—and 30 full blooded Dorking Fowls. 
Inquire at the Braintree and Weymouth Toll House, brain- 
tree. 3w Oct. 5 





The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842 will 


Rhubarb of first rate new- | 


Yo. i—Fruit and Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, | 


containing accurate descriptions, in detail, of about 800 va- | 


Orders | 


GRAPE VINES. 





Isabella Grape Vines of proper age for forming vineyards, 
propogated from, and containing all, the good qualities which 
the most improved cultivation for over ten years has confer- 
red on the vineyards at Croton Point, near Sing Sing, N. 
Y., are now offered to the public. Those who may pur- 
chase will receive such instructions as will enable them to 
cultivate the grape with entire success, (provided their lo- 
cality is not too far north.) All communications, post paid, 
addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., No. 400 Broad- 
way, N. Y. will receive attention. He feels quite confident, 
that he has so far ameliorated the character and habits of 
the grape vines in his vineyards, and nurseries hy improved 
cultivation, pruning, &c., that they will generally ripen well, 
and produce good fruit, when planted in most of the North- 
ern, all the Western, Middle, and Southern States. 

Oct. 5. 2w 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 


turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ceaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 


mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comunittee at the late trial 
} of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

| « Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, uf your land is mostly light 208 pees to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
Bpecin wirh Mr. Howanp’s.” 


Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
{oes one lialf inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
j 








Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 


the same power of leam! All acknowledge that Howard's 


- |Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 


made. 


| There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| orland side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
| the mould board and landside together, and streugthens the 
| Plough very much. 

| The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
| the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 20 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 
The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware. 
house and Seed Store No. 61 and 52 North Market street, 
| would inform their customers and the public generally that 
! they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
| eultural and Horticuitural Tools to be found in the United 








States. Part of which are the following: 
1000 Howard's Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do, do. i00 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths, 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “* Common dv. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2.0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains, 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. | 100 Drait do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. | 500 Tie up do, 


50 doz. Halter do, 
000 yards Fence do 
25 Grind Stones on rollers, 


200 Grain Cradles. 

100 Ox Yokes. 

1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 

3000 “ Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 


! 


MUCK MANUAL. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr S. L. Dana; price 81. 
3oston, April 13. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | 


A Bold Preacher.—Samuel Davies, when Presi- 


dent of Princeton College, visited England for the 


Educate your Children Early.—Whiat is the ob- | 
ject of education? ‘To form the character. How 
is this to be done? Not by lessons, but princi- 
pally through the influence of example, and circumn- | 
How soon is the child ex- | 
From the moment it | 


stances, and situation, 
posed to these influences ? 
opens its eyes and feels the pressure of its mother’s | 
bosom—from that time it becomes capable of no- 

ticing wiiat passes around it, and knowing the dif- 
ference of one thing from another. So powerful | 
are the gradual and unnoticed influences of these | 
early months, that the infant, if indulged or humor- | 
ed, nay grow into a petty tyrant at ten months old, | 
and tottle about in two years, a selfish, discontent- | 
ed, irritable thing, that every one but the mother | 
turns from in disgust. During this period, every | 
human being is making its first observations, and | 
acquiring its first experience; passes his early 
judgments, forms opinions, acquires habits. They 
inay be ingrained into their characters for life. 
Some right and some wrong notions may take with 
firm hold, and some impressions, good or bad, may 
sink so deep as to be with scarcely any force, eradi- 
cated. ‘lhere is no doubt that many of these incu- 
rable crookednesses of disposition which we attri- 
bute to nature, would be found, if they could be 
traced, to have originated in the early circumatan- 
ces of life; jusc as a deformed or stunted tree, not 
from any natural perversity of seed, from which it 
sprung, but from the circumatances of the soi] and 
situation where it grew.—Journal of Education. 





Job Dodge, or the Stormy Day.—It was a half 
drizzling, half stormy day in the middle of Novem. 
ber—just such a day as puts nervous people ina 
bad humor with themselves and every body else. 
Job Dodge was brooding over the fire immediately 
afterbreakfast. His wife addressed him as follows: 

“Mr Dodge, can’t you mend that front door- 
Jatch today ?” 

«“ No,” was the answer. 

“Well, can’t you mend the handle of the water 


"99 


pail : 

“No,” 

« Well, can’t you fix a handle to the mop ?” 

« No.” 

“Well, can’t you put up some pins for the 
clothes, in our chamber ?” 

“No,” 

« Well, can’t you fix that north window, so that 
the rain and snow won't drive in?” 

«No, no, no,” answered the husband, sharply. 

He then took his hat, and was on the point of 
leaving the house, when his wife, knowing that he 
was going to the tavern, where he would meet some 
of his wet-day companions, asked him kindly to 





stop a moment. She then got her bonnet and 
cloak, and said to her husband, “ You are going to 
the tavern: with your leave, I will go with you.” | 
The husband stared. “ Yes,” said the wife, « I may | 
as well go as you: if you go and waste the day at! 
the tavern, why shall [ not do the same ?” 

Job felt the reproof. He shut the door; hung | 
up his hat; got the hammer and nails; did all his 
wife had requested, and sat down by the fire at! 
night, a better and happier man.— Selected. 


Posthumous charities are the very essence of | 
selfishness, when bequeathed by those who, when 
alive, would not give away a penny.—JLacon. 


| why did ye betray that sacret I told you,” 


purpose of obtaining donations for that institution. 
The King (George II.,) had a curiosity to hear a 
preacher from “the wilds of America.” He av- 
cordingly attended on one occasion when Mr Da- 
vies preached, and was so much struck with his 
commanding eloquence, that he expressed his as- 
tonishment loud enough to be heard half way 
over the house, in such terns as these: “He isa 
wonderful man!” “ Why, he beats my bisiiops !” 
&c. Davies, observing that the King was attract- 
ing more gttention than himself, paused, and Jook- 
ing his Majesty full in the face, gave him, in an 
emphatic tone, the following beautiful rebuke : 
“When the lion roareth, let the beasts of the for- 
est tremble ; and when the Lord speaketh, let the 
kings of the earth keep silence.” The King in- 
stantly shrunk back in his seat, like a schoolboy 
that had been rapped over the head by his master, 
and remained quiet during the remainder of the 
sermon. The nextday the monarch sent for him, 
and gave him fifty guineas for the institution over 
which he presided, observing at the same time to 
his courtiers, * He is an honest man; an honest 
man.” Not one of his silken bishops would have 
dured him such a reproof.— Selected. 





The latest Fish Story is this, from the St. Louis 
Organ: 

“A few miles from St. Louis, on the I!linois 
shore, are large Jakes, which abound with fish of 
the choicest kind. The prairies are filled with 
cattle, which resort to the borders of the lakes, in 
the heat of the day, and sometimes go into them up 
to their middle and lash themselves with dripping 
tails to keep the flies off. While a large two year 
old bull of the Durham breed, was lashing himself in 
the water and dipping his nose in the rippling 
wave to cool it, an enormous fish caught him by 
the nose and drew it under; when with a powerful 
struggle he drew it up again; and you could see 
the fish fast to his snout, half his length out of wa- 
ter. The roaring of the bull and the thrashing of 
the fish was quite an exciting scene, and the battle 
continued some time, until the bull appeared to 
grow faint, and eventually gave up: the last that 
was seen of him that evening, was at some dis- 
tance in the lake, when the rump of the bull would 
bob up occasionally like a float. It is said that 
the fish and bull were both foun’ the next day on 
the lake shore, dead; the horns of the bull being 
through the fish near the gills.” 





Horace Walpole tells the annexed anecdote of a 
humane jailor in Oxfordshire, who made the fol- 
lowing application to one of his condemned prison- 
ers. ‘My good friend! I have a little favor to ask 
of you, which, from your obliging disposition, I 
doubt not you will readily grant. You are ordered 
for execution on Friday week. I have a particular 
engagement on that day ; if it makes no difference 
to you, would you say next Friday instead ?” 


A secret is like silence—you cannot talk about 
it and keep it; it is like money—when once you 
know there is any conceuled, it is half discovered. 
«* My dear Murphy,” said an Irishman to his friend, 
“Ts 
it betraying ye call it? An sure when I found I 
was n’t able to kape it myself, did’nt I do well to 
tell it to somebody that could ?”—Selected. 


1 Dutch Advertisement.—We copy this from an 
exchange paper :— 

Sothering.—I dakes dis vay to inform de bublic 
vot I can do—dat I can Make stove Ripes, brass, 
Copper, and tin vork of any kind, from a Still yorin 
toa Vistle, and I can Sother up de booter, de bots 
vot has hole in ‘em, and make em just as coot as 
new, All dish I vill do for de Moneys, at mine 





old shtand in dish little Village, neer Vare de car- 
| penter lives vot makes de Wheel barrows, mends 
| sick Hosses and Toles de bell. 

Hans VaneruacGen. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown hoy is sufficieut 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two hush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE. 

This is asplendidarticle. It will throw a constant stream 
of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, 
and in case of fire would be a good substitute fora fire en- 
gine. The most perfect article for the purpose ever intro- 
duced. For sale by J. BRECK & CU., No. 51 and 52 North 
Market street. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 ‘ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 








POUDRETTE. 


For sale 200 Barrels Poudrette, at $2 per barrel, by J. 
BRECK & CO, 61 and 52 North Market st., Boston. 
May 18. 








TY& UP CHAINS, 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 50 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withovt 
expense to subscribers. 
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